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These  Saints  quote  Scripture  at  random:  they  never  attend  to 
the  context  and  the  intention  of  the  writer....  Some  of  them 
discover,  in  the  New  Testament,  a complete  system  of  Church 
Government,  but  they  cannot  agree  among  themselves  what  that 
Government  is.1 


In  this,  the  most  thoroughgoing  critique  of  the  Tabernacle  Connexion,  a 
religious  grouping  that  appeared  in  1798,  the  author  accurately  directed 
his  fire  at  the  intrinsic  instability  of  a movement  that  briefly  appeared  to 
threaten  the  equilibrium  of  the  Scottish  church.  Through  their 
leadership  and  wealth  the  founders,  Robert  and  James  Alexander 
Haldane,  attracted  disaffected  clergymen  such  as  Greville  Ewing, 
pastoral  assistant  at  Lady  Glenorchy’s  chapel,  Edinburgh,  and  William 
Innes,  second  minister  of  Stirling.  An  extensive  programme  of  itinerant 
preaching  was  mounted,  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a network  of 
undenominational  congregations  stretching  from  Thurso  to  Dumfries. 
Yet  from  the  outset  the  movement  contained  a serious  flaw.  Having 
broken  away  from  established  Presbyterianism,  it  found  itself 
increasingly  preoccupied  with  issues  of  polity.  From  being  a vigorous 
and  dynamic  force  that  challenged  the  traditional  hold  of  the 
established  church  over  its  humbler  members,  it  turned  progressively 
inwards  over  the  following  decade  in  a principled  but  destructive 
debate. 

When  James  Haldane  set  out  from  Edinburgh  with  two  companions 
on  a four-month  itinerancy  to  the  north  of  Scotland  in  July  1797,  it 
appears  that  the  creation  of  a new  church  order  or  the  institution  of 
novel  forms  of  worship  was  not  yet  in  mind.  Both  effects  arose  from 
the  success  of  the  subsequent  programme  of  preaching  and  catechizing; 
work  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  at  Home  [SPGH],  a body  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  January 
1798.  The  strong  hostility  encountered  from  the  established  church,  and 
the  problem  of  caring  for  groups  of  converts  which  sprang  up  around 
: the  society’s  agents,  served  to  focus  thinking  within  the  movement 
upon  the  subject  of  permanent  organization. 


Hypocrisy  Detected;  in  a Letter  to  the  Late  Firm  of  Haldane,  Ewing,  and  Co.  With 
a Preface  containing  the  Narrative  of  Mr  James  Reid,  a missionary  sent  by  these 
gentlemen  to  Upper  Canada  (Aberdeen,  1812),  83  n.47 
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From  the  outset  the  new  movement  set  its  face  against  Presbyterian 
church  government.  Having  rejected  familiar  forms  the  leaders  of  the 
new  evangelicalism  were  compelled  to  search  elsewhere  for  practical 
models  of  the  church.  Alternatives  already  existed  in  various 
congregations  of  Glasites,  Scotch  Baptists  and  Old  Scots  Independents, 
but  each  was  small,  localized  and  relatively  undynamic.2 3  By  contrast 
the  new  movement  and  its  potential  congregations  were  outward 
looking,  non-confessional  and,  at  the  outset,  little  interested  in  rigid 
forms  of  government.  What  had  come  into  being  was  an  experimental 
body  in  which  action  took  precedence  over  theory;  an  association  of 
people  that  regarded  the  itinerant  preacher,  the  conversionist  tract  and 
the  Sabbath  evening  school  as  quintessential  expressions  of  vital 
Christianity  rather  than  the  niceties  of  denominational  structure  or 
doctrine. 

Despite  these  views  and  his  own  close  links  with  the  evangelical 
section  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  including  a period  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  James  Haldane  accepted  ordination  in  February  1799  over 
a congregation  in  Edinburgh  formed  essentially  on  Independent 
principles.  According  to  his  biographer  the  new  church  included  many 
converts  made  through  evangelistic  preaching  in  and  around  the  capital. 
The  focus  of  this  preaching  had  been  the  Sunday  meetings  held  since 
the  previous  summer  in  the  rented  premises  of  the  Edinburgh  Circus,  a 
building  formerly  used  as  a variety  theatre.' 


2 H.  Escott,  A History  of  Scottish  Congregationalism  (Glasgow,  1960)  35-6 
attributes  the  decline  of  the  Old  Scots  Independents  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  the  Haldane  movement’s  success  in  appealing  to  the  same  social  constituency,  its 
ability  to  attract  dissatisfied  members  from  the  older  congregations,  and  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  evangelism  among  the  latter.  Only  in  Dundee  does  one  ot  these  groups 
organized  on  the  Congregational  principle,  the  Glasites,  ever  appear  to  have  attracted  a 
numerous  following. 

3 A.  Haldane,  The  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane  of  Airthrey,  and  of  his  brother.  James 
Alexander  Haldane1  3rd  edn.  (London,  1853),  217-20,  237.  Writing  belore  Alexander 
Haldane,  but  after  he  had  broken  with  Robert  and  James  Haldane,  Greville  Ewing 
argued  that  the  Circus  church  at  its  birth  owed  a great  deal  of  its  strength  to  existing 
Christians:  “The  truth  is,  that  very  particular  attention  was  paid  to  them.  A sermon 
before  breakfast  in  summer  was,  for  a time,  instituted,  in  which  they  chiefly  were 
addressed;  and  such  was  the  general  effect  of  the  preaching  in  the  Circus,  that  the  great 
complaint  was,  that  we  were  not  converting  sinners,  but  merely  leading  people,  who 
already  believed,  from  their  former  connections”.  G.  Ewing.  Facts  and  Documents 
respecting  the  Connections  which  have  subsisted  between  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  and 
Greville  Ewing,  laid  before  the  Public,  in  consequence  of  Letters  which  the  Former  has 
addressed  to  the  Latter,  respecting  the  Tabernacle  at  Glasgow  (Glasgow.  1809),  137. 
Alexander  Haldane  acknowledged  the  presence  of  “a  very  considerable  number  [of] 
old-established  Christians”  among  the  founding  members,  and  the  inevitable 
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At  his  ordination  it  was  made  clear  that  the  criterion  for  the 
organization  of  this  new  Christian  body  was  not  Presbyterianism  in  any 
form,  nor  even  existing  Independency,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  debt  to 
contemporary  English  Congregationalism,  but  rather  a straightforward 
appeal  to  scripture.  “He  [Haldane]  signified  his  approbation  of  the  plan 
of  the  Church  which  had  chosen  him  for  their  pastor,  as  being  simple 
and  scriptural,  but  disavowed  any  confidence  in  it  as  a perfect  model  of 
a Church  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.”4 

The  appeal  to  scripture  against  tradition  in  the  matter  of  church 
order  was  confirmed  in  the  most  controversial  of  terms  three  months 
later,  at  the  start  of  the  1799  General  Assembly,  when  Rowland  Hill’s 
first  Scottish  itinerancy  journal  went  on  sale  in  Edinburgh.  The  journal 
was  accompanied  by  highly  unfavourable  observations  on  current 
Scottish  forms  of  Presbyterian  church  government.^  Hill,  an 
idiosyncratic  English  clergyman  with  a proprietary  chapel  in 
Southwark,  and  a close  friend  of  the  Haldanes,  dismissed  the  various 
groups  of  Presbyterian  Seceders,  with  the  exception  of  the  Relief 
Synod,  as  fissiparous  and  restricted  by  laws  of  their  own  invention. 
Nor,  he  believed,  was  the  contemporary  established  church  any  closer 
to  the  “primitive  Presbyterianism”  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Church 
ot  Scotland  gave  its  formal  allegiance  to  a Calvinist  Confession  of  Faith 
of  which  he  thoroughly  approved,  yet  many  of  its  clergy  were  in 
practice  Arminian. 

Hill  focused  perceptively  on  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  those  of  the  General  Assembly  in  particular.  Unlike  his  own 
church,  where  the  individual  parson  was  subject  to  little  external 
discipline,  the  Church  ot  Scotland  through  its  courts  functioned  as  a 
very  effective  body,  with  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  greatly  exceeding 
those  of  the  English  bishops.  The  force  of  the  church  courts  he 
attributed  to  the  very  equality  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Within  those 
forums  minorities  could  be  subjected  to  enormous  pressure.  In  the 
contemporary  situation  he  believed  that  the  evangelical  voice  was  being 
effectively  silenced.  He  depicted  the  evangelical  clergy  as  a cringing 
minority,  suffering  agonies  of  conscience  in  presbytery  by  having  to 


displeasure  felt  by  local  evangelical  clergy  such  as  John  Erskine,  David  Black  and 
Waiter  Buchanan  as  they  witnessed  the  depletion  of  their  own  congregations. 

evert  eless,  his  general  emphasis  was  upon  the  Circus  congregation  as  the  fruit  of 
evangelism  within  the  city. 

s A-  Haldane,  Lives  of  Robert  and  James  Alexander  Haldane,  238. 

R.  Hill  Journal  of  a Tour  through  the  North  of  England  and  parts  of  Scotland 
with  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
different  Secessions  therefrom  (London,  1799),  71-182. 
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acquiesce  in  the  ordination  of  those  they  judged  to  be  spiritually 
unsuitable  for  ministry,  and  to  share  in  joint  communion  celebrations 
with  fellow  clergy  with  whom  they  fundamentally  disagreed. 

Hill  represented  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a 
tyranny  in  which  evangelical  orthodoxy  was  under  siege.  His  comments 
inflamed  establishment  hostility,  already  aroused  by  what  many 
regarded  as  the  depredations  of  the  SPGH.  Whether  or  not  he 
contributed  to  the  resolve  of  the  1799  Assembly  to  act  decisively,  a 
crucial  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a new  Dissenting  church  order  had 
been  reached.  On  28  May  the  Assembly  issued  a Declaratory  Act 
closing  its  pulpits  to  any  preacher  not  formally  approved  by  the  church. 

In  this  climate  the  spokesmen  for  the  new  evangelicalism  did  not 
mince  their  words.  Not  only  was  the  established  church  presented  as 
intolerant,  but  that  intolerance  was  treated  as  the  necessary  concomitant 
of  its  nature  as  a territorial  body.  Along  with  those  whom  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  prepared  to  recognize  as  real  Christians,  the 
national  church  comprehended  many  whom,  in  their  opinion,  deserved 
the  appellation  only  in  a vague  customary  sense.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
presence  in  the  ministry  and  leadership  of  those  who  preached  what 
they  regarded  as  false  doctrine,  and  who  held  persecuting  attitudes 
towards  any  who  displayed  evangelical  zeal,  which  led  men  like  James 
Haldane  and  John  Aikman,  his  friend  and  fellow  preacher,  to  treat  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  irredeemably  flawed.  Such  views  led  directly  to 
the  desire  for  a pure  church  composed  of  true  believers. 

Aikman,  one  of  the  founder  members  of  the  Circus  church, 
recorded  the  motivation  that  lay  behind  the  new  body: 

The  chief  principle  which  influenced  the  minds  of  the 
brethren  who,  I believe,  constituted  the  majority  of  the  small 
company  first  associated  for  observing  Divine  ordinances  in  the 
Circus,  was  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  people  of  God 
being  separated  in  religious  fellowship  from  all  such  societies 
as  permitted  visible  unbelievers  to  continue  in  their 
communion.6 

The  mechanics  of  the  new  church  order  had  long  been  known  south 
of  the  border  even  though  they  seemed  strange  and  alien  to  most  Scots. 
Their  practical  operation  was  described  succinctly  by  Robert  Haldane: 

A strict  discipline  is  maintained.  The  characters  of  all 
persons  admitted  as  church  members  are  particulary  [sic] 
examined,  and  great  numbers  have  been  rejected,  either  from 


6 A.  Haldane,  Lives  of  Robert  and  James  Alexander  Haldane,  235. 
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ignorance  of  the  gospel,  or  from  not  appearing  to  maintain  a 
becoming  walk  and  conversation....  The  church  members  are 
exhorted  to  watch  over  each  other  in  love;  if  any  one  be 
overtaken  in  a fault,  he  is  reproved,  but  if  convicted  of 
departing  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  of  deliberate  immorality, 
or  allowed  and  continued  indulgence  in  sin,  he  is  put  away;  and 
restored  only  upon  credible  proofs  of  repentance.  Such 
regulations,  we  believe,  to  be  according  to  scripture,  and 
calculated  to  promote  edification.7 

Of  necessity  in  such  a case  the  axiom  of  congregational  autonomy 
was  assumed;  the  conviction  that  the  local  group  of  believers,  which 
had  covenanted  together  to  form  a church,  was  responsible  to  no 
external  human  authority  in  matters  spiritual.  The  Haldane  movement, 
however,  practised  a modified  form  of  Independency  by  virtue  both  of 
the  connexional  nature  of  much  of  the  preaching,  sponsored  and 
sustained  as  it  was  by  the  SPGH,  and  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
funds  provided  by  Robert  Haldane.  Haldane  made  capital  in  excess  of 
£26,000  available,  enabling  places  of  worship  to  be  opened  in  many 
Scottish  centres.  Over  the  nine-year  period  from  1799  to  1807  he 
contributed  a similar  sum  for  training  preachers  and  defraying  the  cost 
of  pulpit  supplies.8 

While  this  form  of  order  always  faced  the  dangers  of  introspection 
and  self-indulgent  preoccupation  with  minutiae,  James  Haldane,  as  one 
of  its  principal  architects,  argued  that  its  localism  was  also  its  strength; 
that  “the  association  and  worship  of  believers  [was]  calculated  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners”.  Christ  had  ordained  his  churches  to  meet  behind 
open  doors  so  that  any  person  might  come  in.  The  unbeliever  would  be 
struck  by  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  He  would  see  a group  of  believers 
commemorating  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord.  He  would  notice  their 
gratitude  and  dependence  upon  Christ,  their  mutual  care,  and  the 
decency,  order  and  purity  that  prevailed.9  But  the  concern  for 


R.  Haldane,  Address  to  the  Public  concerning  Political  Opinions,  and  Plans  lately 
Adopted  to  Promote  Religion  in  Scotland,  2nd  edn.  (Edinburgh,  1800),  54-5. 

A.  Haldane,  Lives  of  Robert  and  James  Alexander  Haldane,  366,  368.  His 
biographer  notes  that  of  £26,295  expended  on  chapel  building  Haldane  received  back 
from  congregations  only  £5,596,  most  of  which  was  re-deployed  within  a year. 

J.A.  Haldane,  Observations  on  the  association  of  believers;  mutual  exhortation;  the 
apostolic  mode  of  teaching;  qualifications  and  support  of  elders;  spiritual  gifts,  &c.  in 
7ohnoh  Mr  Aikman  s Observations  on  Exhortation,  &c.  are  considered  "(Edinburgh, 
1808),  88-9  Though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  issues  of  polity  from  the  conduct 
of  worship  the  present  article  attempts  to  focus  upon  the  former.  In  so  doing  it  makes 
only  passing  reference  to  emergent  issues  within  the  Tabernacle  Connexion  such  as  the 
practice  of  weekly  communion,  mutual  exhortation  by  church  members  and  the 
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conversion  extended  beyond  the  persuasive  example  of  worshipping 
believers.  The  church  was  also  seen  to  have  a responsibility  towards  the 
community  at  large.  In  the  responses  made  at  his  own  ordination 
Haldane  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  ministry  of  such  a church 
should  not  become  a static  commitment.  He  stated  his  intention  to 
devote  part  of  his  time  every  year  to  the  work  of  itinerant  preaching, 
which  he  regarded  as  a prior  and  divine  vocation.10 

This  combination  of  a settled  pastorate  and  itinerancy  was 
characteristic  of  the  new  evangelical  Independency  of  the  late  1790s.  It 
united  in  one  movement  previously  distinct  emphases  derived  from 
eighteenth-century  Dissent  and  Methodism.  James  Haldane  and 
Rowland  Hill  may  have  been  unusual  in  the  geographical  extent  of  their 
preaching,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands  with  their  scattered  populations 
and  large  distances  undoubtedly  required  exceptional  efforts,  but  the 
fusion  of  the  pastoral  and  evangelistic  aspects  of  ministry  became 
standard  practice  within  the  new  movement.  Nevertheless,  most 
exponents  of  pastoral  itinerancy  confined  their  efforts  to  the  immediate 
locality.  Typical  of  these  was  John  Cleghorn,  who  acted  as  pastor  to  the 
congregation  meeting  at  the  Tabernacle  in  Wick,  yet  visited  the 
surrounding  villages  of  Caithness  during  the  summer  months.* 11 

Within  the  Tabernacle  Connexion  the  two  basic  functions  of  the 
church,  the  one  extensive,  evangelistic  and  inclusive,  the  other  local, 
pastoral  and  disciplinary,  sat  uneasily  together.  At  first  the  Haldanes, 
under  the  tutorship  of  Hill,  an  inveterate  evangelist  deeply  influenced 
by  English  Calvinistic  Methodism,  emphasized  the  evangelistic 
function  to  the  comparative  disregard  of  the  other.  In  keeping  with 
Hill’s  views  on  the  importance  of  active  co-operation  with  those  of 
similar  convictions,  Robert  Haldane’s  Tabernacles  were  bound  together 
in  a loose  connexionalism  which  benefited  from  his  financial 
sponsorship,  used  the  buildings  he  provided,  and  looked  to  the  SPGH 
for  preachers  and  catechists.12  The  latter  were  drawn  from  a succession 
of  academy  classes  financed  by  Haldane  in  Glasgow,  Dundee  and 
Edinburgh.  The  course  was  geared  towards  contemporary  evangelism 


exercise  of  discipline.  For  a fuller  treatment  of  these  aspects  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
author’s  forthcoming  article  “The  mirage  of  authenticity:  Scottish  Independents  and  the 
reconstruction  of  a New  Testament  order  of  worship,  1799-1808  in  Continuity  and 
Change  in  Christian  Worship.  Studies  in  Church  History,  35,  ed.  R.N.  Swanson. 

10  A.  Haldane,  Lives  of  Robert  and  James  Alexander  Haldane,  238. 

1 1 Missionary  Magazine  [MM],  8 (1803),  411. 

12  Hill  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  of  “strict  independency”,  describing  it  as  “the 
Antiburgherism  of  the  South”.  However,  his  suggestion  that  extreme  congregational 
isolationism  characterized  eighteenth-century  English  Dissent  was  a caricature  that 
ignored  the  existence  of  area  and  county  associations.  Journal,  129,  131-4. 
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and  was  not  primarily  regarded  by  the  sponsor  as  the  means  of  creating 
a new  generation  of  Dissenting  ministers,  however  sound  their 
ecclesiological  principles. 

Increasingly,  however,  a change  came  over  the  connexion  as  the 
pastoral  focus  began  to  assert  itself.  One  critical  observer,  James  Reid, 
suggested  that  the  point  of  change  was  reached  in  1803  when  a strict 
Congregationalism  began  to  usurp  the  earlier  undenominational 
emphasis.13  Although  James  Haldane  continued  to  engage  in  extended 
itinerancies  in  conjunction  with  his  Edinburgh  pastorate  until  the 
summer  of  1805,  publications  arising  from  the  movement  show  that 
attention  was  shifting  towards  the  local  congregation.  Important 
practical  differences  concerning  ecclesiastical  organization  began  to  be 
aired,  until  Greville  Ewing  felt  it  necessary  to  warn  that  unity  in  the 
matter  of  New  Testament  church  order  was  impossible.  He  reasoned 
that  if  Christ  had  intended  his  disciples  to  achieve  complete 
organizational  agreement  he  would  have  described  the  features  of  the 
ideal  church  as  carefully  as  the  Old  Testament  books  of  Moses  dealt 
with  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Passover  ritual.  Yet,  even 
as  he  sounded  this  warning,  less  than  a year  from  the  break  up  of  the 
connexion,  there  was  still  in  what  he  said  an  assumption  that  scripture 
provided  an  outline  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  church,  albeit 
interwoven  with  descriptions  of  spiritual  gifts  and  offices  that  no  longer 
existed.  For  him  the  heart  of  the  process  lay  in  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  local  congregation.14 

Ewing’s  background  as  a clergyman  within  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  included  a regular  preparation  for  ministry  at  Edinburgh 
University.  After  a period  of  close  co-operation  with  Robert  Haldane, 
in  which  he  conducted  an  evangelistic  pastorate  at  the  Glasgow 
Tabernacle  and  taught  the  first  two  academy  classes,  he  eventually 


Hypocrisy  Detected,  xii-xiii.  Reid  had  left  the  infant  Tabernacle  congregation  at 
I Dunkeld  in  June  1802  to  become  a Haldane  student.  After  a period  of  training  he  was 
i sent  by  Robert  Haldane  as  a Gaelic  preacher  to  emigrant  Scots  in  Glengary  County, 
Upper  Canada,  where  he  quickly  discovered  the  limits  of  his  patron’s  financial  support. 
His  suggestion  about  the  origins  of  a strict  Congregationalism  within  the  connexion  was 
: amplified  by  Greville  Ewing’s  daughter  and  biographer  who  noted  that  none  of  the 
[ early  SPGH  itinerants  “went  forth  to  propagate  Congregational  principles.  Nevertheless 
...  united  as  they  were  in  seeking,  by  the  same  means,  one  common  object,  they  had 
een  marked  and  spoken  against  as  a ‘new  sect’.  From  my  father’s  remarks  also,  it  must 
p ave  been  evident,  that  while  he  felt  this  term  to  be  one  intended  for  a reproach,  he  was 
'neither  ashamed  nor  grieved,  that  it  had  been  called  into  existence.”  J.J.  Matheson,  A 
■ !vem°ir  of  Greville  Ewing,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow  (London,  1 843),  305. 

[n.  *-»•  Ewing,  An  Attempt  towards  a Statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  on  some 
isputed  Points  respecting  the  Constitution,  Government,  Worship,  and  Discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  (Glasgow,  1 807),  5-6,  9-11. 
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settled  upon  a form  of  Independency  that  closely  resembled  the 
eighteenth-century  English  model.  Though  the  members’  meeting 
occupied  a prominent  position  in  his  understanding  of  the  church, 
orderly  leadership  was  important  to  him.  Others  in  the  connexion  were 
less  sure  of  its  priority  and  followed  William  Ballantine  of  Elgin  in 
tilting  the  balance  away  from  leadership  towards  the  congregation. 
Ballantine’ s strong  advocacy  of  mutual  exhortation  by  ordinary 
believers  within  the  context  of  public  worship,  with  its  implicit  lack  of 
control,  alarmed  conservatives  such  as  Ewing  and  Aikman.  The 
prominence  thereby  accorded  to  the  individual  church  member 
appeared  both  unseemly  and  dangerous. 

Much  of  the  disagreement  stemmed  from  a changing  concept  of 
leadership.  During  the  early  months  of  evangelism,  in  the  spring  of 
1798,  the  men  employed  by  the  SPGH  as  itinerant  preachers  and 
catechists  provided  incipient  pastoral  supervision.  Initially  they  lacked 
any  formal  preparation,  exercised  a geographically  extensive  ministry, 
and  occupied  a largely  undifferentiated  position  with  respect  to  their 
hearers.  As  churches  were  formed  in  centres  such  as  Dunkeld  and 
Thurso,  former  itinerants  were  ordained  to  satisfy  the  need  for  regular 
leadership.  As  a result  a degree  of  differentiation  grew  up,  a process 
which  was  examined  by  Ewing  in  1807  and  pronounced  scriptural. 

He  argued  that,  according  to  apostolic  example,  the  office  bearers 
in  the  local  congregation,  the  bishop  and  deacons,  were  selected  from 
among  the  elders.  The  latter  term,  he  believed,  as  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  possessed  temporal  rather  than  hierarchical  connotations, 
and  referred  to  the  entire  original  body  of  believers."  The  primary  task 
of  the  bishop  was  to  preside  over  the  church,  teaching  the  scriptures  and 
ensuring  that  good  order  and  discipline  prevailed  within  the  fellowship. 
Such  leadership  did  not,  in  his  mature  opinion,  emerge  naturally  in  the 
normal  course  of  events.  The  seminaries  established  by  Robert  Haldane 
to  provide  a cadre  of  young  men  equipped  with  rudimentary  biblical 
knowledge  and  literacy  for  the  task  of  evangelism  had  been  a necessary 
expedient,  given  the  lack  of  suitable  personnel  and  the  absence  of  any 
general  tradition  of  lay  ministry.  But  Ewing  believed  that  the  normal, 
scriptural  method  of  producing  pastors  or  bishops,  as  he  pieteried  to 
call  them,  was  an  organic  process  that  went  on  within  a properly 
functioning  local  church.  Those  already  serving  as  ministers  were 
responsible  for  training  members  of  their  own  congregations  that 
displayed  the  necessary  gifts  and  vocation.  Ewing  argued  that  the 
bishop  should  be  an  educated  man  with  a command  of  the  biblical 


15 


Ibid.,  10,61-70. 
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languages.  As  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  prophecy  and  tongues 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  had  died  with  the  apostolic  era,  the 
church  thereafter  had  to  rely  upon  a less  spontaneous  form  of 
leadership.16 

Both  Ewing  and  Aikman  vigorously  attacked  the  opposing 
tendency  favoured  by  James  Haldane  and  William  Ballantine  and 
encouraged  within  the  connexion  from  1804  onwards:  the  creation  of  a 
plural  eldership,  or  pastorate,  with  little  regard  for  intellectual 
preparation.  Though  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  academy 
classes  had  stemmed  from  their  subordination  of  learning  to  the 
persistent  demand  for  personnel,  there  was  also  present  from  the  outset 
an  experimentalism  that  valued  spontaneity  and  congregational 
participation.  Behind  the  notion  of  a plural  eldership  lurked  what  Ewing 
and  Aikman  both  regarded  as  a disorderly  tendency;  the  elevation  of 
church  meeting  and  members,  however  deficient  in  gifts,  to  the  place 
which  rightly  belonged  to  the  properly  educated  minister.  Reacting 
sharply  to  Ballantine’ s innovations  Ewing  angrily  retorted: 

And  now  it  is  publicly  recommended  to  the  churches  to  lay 
no  stress  upon  learning  at  all;  to  confine  themselves  to  such 
teachers  as  they  can  find  among  themselves,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned;  nay,  to  unite  purposely  in  the  same  office  some  of 
the  one  description  and  some  of  the  other.  What  a monstrous 
scheme  of  ignorance  and  confusion  is  this!17 

In  the  event,  the  creation  of  a plural  eldership  was  never  a great 
success,  even  in  the  limited  form  practised  within  the  connexion.  From 
its  introduction  it  provoked  hostility  and  dissension.  In  1808,  a year  of 
fundamental  disagreement  over  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  it  facilitated 
the  process  of  factionalization  and  disintegration.  Robert  Haldane’s 
action  in  sending  one  of  his  students  as  a third  elder  to  the  Perth 
Tabernacle  was  subsequently  regarded  by  William  Orme,  the  person 
concerned,  as  a deliberate  step  calculated  to  further  the  sponsor’s 
’ divisive  and  bullying  tactics.  Within  two  years  the  congregation  had 
broken  up  and  the  building  had  been  sold.18  Even  where  it  did  not  result 
in  faction  and  controversy  plural  leadership  does  not  appear  to  have 


Ibid.,  42-59,  130.  In  1804,  recognizing  that  the  success  of  evangelism  had  led  to 
the  need  for  a succession  of  pastors,  Ewing  called  for  the  formation  of  a permanent 
training  institution.  In  keeping  with  this  call  he  sent  promising  candidates  to  study  at 
the  seminaries  in  Rotherham  and  Homerton  [London).  Matheson,  Memoir,  338. 

;;  ibid.,  57. 

I Ewing,  Facts  and  Documents,  257-62;  R.  Kinniburgh,  Fathers  of  Independency  in 
! Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1851),  125-7. 
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produced  noticeable  benefits.  Writing  to  Alexander  Haldane  in  1851, 
Robert  Kinniburgh  suggested  that  within  James  Haldane’s  own 
congregation  in  Edinburgh  its  reception  was  distinctly  lukewarm: 

The  congregations  being  so  good  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  in  the  Tabernacle  was  solely  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  your  father  was  expected  to  preach  - When  it 
was  the  turn  of  Smith  or  Kerr  to  hold  forth  in  the  afternoon  the 
meetings  were  very  small.  Well  do  I remember  your  father’s 
stirring  discourses  and  close  appeals  in  the  Evenings.19 

It  was  never  easy  to  find  someone  whom  the  Edinburgh 
congregation  would  accept  permanently  as  a colleague  for  their  pastor, 
and  in  1821  Robert  Haldane  admitted  to  David  Bogue  that  this  aspect 
of  apostolic  church  order  no  longer  worked.20  In  the  absence  of 
liturgical  formulae  extempore  preaching  enjoyed  great  prominence 
within  Tabernacle  worship,  and  that  in  turn  placed  considerable 
demands  on  personal  charisma.  Such  a situation  was  scarcely  calculated 
to  produce  harmony  within  the  eldership,  even  without  the  tensions  that 
arose  between  leading  figures  in  the  movement. 

If  the  stability  of  the  connexion  was  undermined  by  incompatible 
views  of  leadership,  it  was  also  threatened  by  the  way  in  which  the 
members  were  seen  to  relate  to  the  pastoral  and  teaching  office.  All 
were  agreed  that  the  traditional  concept  of  laity  had  no  meaning,  and 
that  all  members  possessing  appropriate  gifts  were  suitable  persons  to 
employ  in  an  evangelistic  or  catechizing  role  on  an  itinerant  basis.  They 
were  also  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  congregation,  and 
collectively  to  constitute  the  decision-making  and  disciplinary  body. 

But  within  the  new  congregations  theory  did  not  always  correspond 
to  practice.  Once  William  Ballantine  began  to  advocate  an  active 
participation  in  ministry  for  church  members,  professional  hackles 
began  to  rise.  Even  the  contemporary  term  “private  members’’  is 
revealing  in  this  context.  John  Aikman  and  Greville  Ewing  both 
responded  negatively  to  the  suggestion  that  ordinary  members  of  the 
congregation  might  offer  an  exhortation  in  the  context  of  public 
worship.  They  argued  that  such  a practice  flouted  the  injunction  found 
in  the  Epistle  of  James  that  not  many  should  be  teachers.  It  undermined 
the  leaders  of  the  churches,  threatened  unity,  and  offered  teaching 
based  upon  ignorance  rather  than  scholarly  preparation.  Aikman 
concluded,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Ballantine  and  James  Haldane,  that  in 
listing  the  gifts  bestowed  by  Christ  on  his  church  the  public  teaching 


19  Gleneagles  MSS,  Robert  Kinniburgh  to  Alexander  Haldane,  1 5 March  1851. 

20  A.  Haldane,  Lives  of  Robert  and  James  Alexander  Haldane,  378-9. 
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of  private  church-members  has  no  place”.21  For  Ewing  the  corollary  of 
Ballantine’ s approach,  the  idea  that  any  member  might,  if  necessary, 
dispense  the  ordinances,  was  based  on  principles  subversive  of  the 

x 99 

pastoral  office. 

In  his  capacity  as  minister  of  the  self-styled  “Free  Presbyterian 
Congregation”  at  the  New  chapel,  Elgin  between  May  1801  and  March 
1803,  Ballantine  faced  an  early  difficulty.  He  discovered  that  even  the 
heart  of  his  concept  of  scriptural  church  membership,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  church  meeting,  was  unacceptable  to  a majority  of  his  hearers  and 
to  the  chapel  managers.  Though  it  was  neither  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  established  church  nor  one  of  the  Seceding  bodies,  the  congregation 
at  Elgin  showed  more  affinity  with  conventional  Presbyterianism  than 
with  the  new  evangelical  Dissent.  Ballantine  moved  quickly  upon  his 
arrival  to  create  a gathered  church,  interviewing  adherents  and 
admitting  them  to  membership.  The  experiment  foundered  on  the 
unwillingness  of  the  chapel  managers  to  accept  the  disciplinary 
function  of  the  church  meeting  and  thereby  their  own  loss  of  control  as 
a de  facto  kirk  session  over  admission  to  communion.23  During  this 
time,  when  Ballantine  was  formulating  his  ideas  on  active  church 
membership,  his  views  were  prevented  by  circumstances  from 
advancing  beyond  the  theoretical  realm.  Only  when  he  had  resigned  in 
the  face  of  an  ultimatum  from  the  chapel  managers  was  he  able  to  put 
his  ideas  into  practice  among  the  group  of  followers  that  left  the  New 
chapel  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a Congregational  church.24 

In  one  aspect  of  church  order  all  were  united:  in  the  conviction  that 
women  should  play  no  active  part  in  leadership.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  Scottish  movement  approaching  the  involvement  of  women  in  the 
spread  of  early  Methodism,  whether  in  local  preaching  and  exhortation, 
or  in  the  supervision  of  groups  of  converts.  Of  the  new  Independent 
leaders  Greville  Ewing,  perhaps  unsurprisingly,  was  the  most 
outspokenly  opposed  to  an  active  role.  Having  suggested  that  female 
prophecy  was  confined  to  New  Testament  times,  he  interpreted  the 
injunctions  to  women,  to  maintain  silence  in  church  and  not  to  usurp 
the  authority  belonging  to  men,  as  scriptural  prohibitions  against  public 
office-bearing.  He  conceded  that  female  leaders  might  be  necessary  at 

21 

J.  Aikman,  Observations  on  Exhortation  in  the  Churches  of  Christ  (Edinburgh, 
1 808),  21 . 

23  Ewing,  Attempt,  142. 

W.  Ballantine,  Observations  on  Confessions  of  Faith  of  Human  Composition  the 
Independency  and  Discipline  of  Christian  Churches,  Weekly  Communion  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  Church  Meetings,  &c.  &c.  in  an  Address  to  the  Managers  and  Others  of  the 
New  Chapel  at  Elgin  (Edinburgh,  1804),  8-12,  52-5. 

Escott,  Scottish  Congregationalism,  261-2. 
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the  initial  stage  of  planting  congregations,  but  suggested  that  any  form 
of  church  election  endorsing  that  position  would  be  “repugnant  to  all 
those  feelings  of  decency,  which  even  nature  possesses,  and  which 
scripture  approves”.25 

By  comparison  James  Haldane  seemed  more  equivocal.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  published  journal  of  his  1797  itinerancy  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  he  accepted  that  according  to  the  New  Testament  certain 
women  had  worked  with  the  apostle  Paul  in  spreading  the  gospel.  For 
him  the  deciding  factor  was  cultural  propriety.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  women  from  preaching  in  private  to  members  of  their  own 
gender,  but  public  activity  was  another  matter.  When  much  later  he 
criticized  women  involved  in  the  movement  associated  with  Edward 
Irving  it  was  because  of  their  high  public  profile.'  Nor,  apparently,  in 
spite  of  his  emphasis  on  an  active  membership,  was  Ballantine  any 
more  liberal  than  his  mentor.  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  to  suggest 
that  he  differed  from  the  views  expressed  by  the  Edinburgh  pastor  in 
1808  that,  according  to  1 Timothy  2.11-12,  women  were  not  to  teach, 
even  in  the  more  limited  form  of  mutual  exhortation.27 

Despite  this  conservatism  the  new  Independency  charted  the  way 
towards  a more  inclusive  view  of  the  church;  one  which  gave  an  active 
role  to  women.  Though  leadership  was  not  in  prospect,  female 
members  were  able  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  decision-making  of  the 
church  meeting.  No  longer  was  their  participation  limited  by  the 
traditional  recourse  to  male  heads  of  families.  In  a fundamental  sense 
men  and  women  now  met  as  equals,  and  it  is  in  this  light  that 
Ballantine’ s criticism  of  the  New  chapel  managers  must  be  seen  when 
he  described  their  action  as  remarkable  in  summoning  a meeting  of 
male  seat-holders  from  which  women  were  excluded." 

One  essential  feature  of  the  new  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
was  the  exercise  of  discipline.  The  emphasis  upon  the  church  as  a pure 
body  composed  only  of  believers  made  it  necessary  to  pay  careful  and 
regular  attention  to  this  aspect  of  religious  life.  Where  reproof  or  even 
exclusion  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  the  decision  was  taken  by  the  church 
meeting  in  the  conviction  that  this  was  the  scriptural  practice,  and  that 
discipline  should  be  implemented  within  a context  of  loving  concern. 

At  Elgin  the  chapel  managers,  deacons  and  committee  of  the 
congregation  protested  against  the  idea  of  discipline  being  carried  out 


25  Ewing,  Attempt,  154.  . 

26  J.A.  Haldane,  The  Signs  of  the  Times  Considered;  with  the  Duty  of  Preparation  tor 

the  Approaching  Crisis  (Edinburgh,  1832),  31. 

27  J.A.  Haldane,  Observations,  46. 

28  Ballantine,  Observations,  31. 
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as  they  saw  it  “in  secret”  by  the  church  meeting,  a body  consisting  of 
less  than  the  entire  number  of  seat  holders.  In  their  representations  to 
Ballantine  they  called  for  a return  to  the  old  pattern  of  rebuking  “very 
gross  and  public,  or  notour  scandals”  before  the  whole  congregation. 
This  demand  touched  the  very  heart  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
concepts  of  the  church  that  were  involved.  Both  parties  agreed  that 
serious  offenders  had  to  be  disciplined.  The  chapel  managers  were 
happy  to  keep  notorious  offenders  away  from  the  twice-yearly 
administrations  of  the  sacrament,  but  the  vast  majority  of  “weak” 
Christians  were  to  be  encouraged  by  every  means  possible  to  join  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  Ballantine  and  those  committed  to  the 
Independent  system  aimed  at  far  stricter  standards  of  discipline.  In  his 
account  of  the  dispute  he  rejected  the  undue  veneration  accorded  to 
communion  and  called  for  a simpler  weekly  observance  of  the 
ordinance.  However,  his  perception  of  what  fell  into  the  category  of 
behaviour  unacceptable  in  a member  of  a Christian  church  was  far  more 
extensive  and  rigorous  than  had  been  customary  in  the  congregation. 
On  their  admission  to  the  church,  members  were  examined  carefully  for 
marks  of  true  conversion  and  holy  living,  and  thereafter  were  watched 
over  assiduously  by  both  pastor  and  church  meeting.29 

In  response  Ballantine  turned  the  accusation  of  “smuggling  up” 
issues  of  discipline  in  a select  body  against  the  chapel  managers 
themselves.  What  they  envisaged  was  simply  the  maintenance  of  the 
earlier  system  whereby  an  oligarchy,  meeting  as  a session  or 
ecclesiastical  council,  made  the  decisions  that  affected  the  essential 
purity  of  the  church.  How  could  a corrupt  system  coexist  harmoniously 
with  scriptural  government  by  the  whole  body  of  believers?  Reading 
between  the  lines  of  his  1804  tract  an  attempt  to  discipline  one  of  the 
managers  for  drunkenness  lay  behind  the  confrontation.30  The  strict 
form  of  membership  and  discipline  favoured  by  Ballantine  could  well 
have  removed  such  an  individual  from  his  position  of  leadership  and 
lowered  him  in  the  general  esteem  of  the  congregation. 

Within  the  Tabernacle  Connexion  all  the  new  Independents,  from 
the  innovative  Ballantine  to  the  conservative  Ewing,  were  agreed  that 
the  effective  operation  of  discipline  was  vital  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a biblically  authentic  church.  But  as  time  went  on  they 
disagreed  increasingly  over  the  means  by  which  this  was  to  be 
accomplished.  In  particular  the  argument  turned  upon  the  most 
appropriate  forum  for  the  exercise  of  discipline.  Ewing  and  Aikman 
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favoured  the  privacy  of  the  church  meeting;  the  gathering  composed  of 
Christ’s  true  followers.  This,  they  believed,  allowed  the  biblical  model 
of  reproof  to  operate,  with  private  admonition  followed,  if  necessary, 
by  formal  warning  and  then  exclusion.  By  contrast  Ballantine  and 
James  Haldane  argued  that  the  operation  of  discipline  could  itself  act  as 
a converting  ordinance,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  a feature  of 
public  worship.  They  were  convinced  that  unbelievers  witnessing  the 
disciplinary  procedure,  and  the  holiness  of  the  gathered  company  of 
believers,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  and  influenced  positively  by 
the  sincerity  and  truth  of  what  they  witnessed.31  What  is  indisputable  is 
that  this  move  towards  the  public  exercise  of  discipline  caused  deep 
divisions  within  the  connexion,  as  well  as  placing  a theoretical 
limitation  on  the  usefulness  of  Sunday  services  as  an  agency  for  the 
conversion  of  unbelievers.  By  the  early  nineteenth  century  few  people 
would  have  consented  willingly  to  being  part  of  such  public  moral 
reproof.32 

Historically,  the  financial  and  material  aspect  of  Independency  has 
almost  invariably  breathed  a spirit  of  voluntarism,  and  to  this  the 
Tabernacle  Connexion  was  no  exception.  In  providing  finance  for  its 
earliest  buildings  the  scale  of  personal  lending  by  Robert  Haldane  was 
of  crucial  importance,  but  increasingly  congregations  were  expected  to 
assume  individual  responsibility  for  their  own  needs.  Indeed,  the 
actions  of  Haldane  as  patron  of  the  Glasgow  Tabernacle  in  seeking  to 
recover  his  equity  led  to  a sharp  exchange  of  tracts  with  Greville  Ewing 
in  1809,  in  which  his  former  collaborator  accused  him  of  acting  as  “the 
Pope  of  independents”.33  Three  years  later  the  anonymous  satirical 
poem  Hypocrisy  Detected  endorsed  this  title  with  relish,  adding  its  own 
description  of  his  accuser  as  the  self-important  “Bishop  Ewing”,  leader 
of  the  Glasgow  Independents.34 

Personalities  aside,  the  new  form  of  polity  set  little  store  by  the 
permanence  of  its  physical  surroundings.  Though  the  Tabernacle  as 
covered  accommodation  for  evangelism  rapidly  evolved  into  the 
meeting  place  of  the  gathered  congregation,  an  air  of  transience 
surrounded  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  movement.  In  1799  the 
Missionary  Magazine  published  three  designs  for  simple,  practical, 


31  Ewing,  Attempt,  188-96;  Aikman,  Observations,  40;  W.  Ballantine.  A Treatise  on 
the  Elder’s  Office,  (Edinburgh,  1807),  75-8;  J.A.  Haldane,  Observations,  16,  88-90. 

32  The  turmoil  within  the  connexion  over  the  public  exercise  of  discipline  seems  to 
have  stemmed  more  from  the  unpalatable  prospect  than  the  reality.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  how  the  idea  translated  into  practice  for,  as  the  biographer  of  Ewing  notes,  few  ll 
any  records  were  kept. 

33  Ewing,  Facts  and  Documents,  249. 

34  Hypocrisy  Detected,  90  n.54,  91  n.56. 
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single  storey  buildings,  which  were  easy  to  erect  and  which  made 
economical  use  of  the  space  available.  An  overall  budget  was  suggested 
for  each  design  with  the  clear  intention  of  reducing  costs  and  relieving 
what  could  otherwise  have  been  an  enormous  burden  for  new 
congregations,  composed  as  they  were  in  the  main  of  poor  people. 

Two  years  later  an  even  more  pragmatic  article  suggested  that 
congregations  should  think  less  in  terms  of  creating  specialized 
premises  than  of  keeping  their  buildings  as  undifferentiated  and  as 
similar  to  surrounding  properties  as  possible.  If  a row  of  existing 
houses  was  being  converted,  it  should  be  accomplished  by  little  more 
than  the  removal  of  internal  partitions.  Where  new  buildings  were 
erected,  externally  they  should  resemble  neighbouring  houses,  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  positioning,  size  and  style  of  doors  and  windows.  Only 
the  absence  of  internal  walls  would  be  necessary  for  their  immediate 
function.  If,  therefore,  for  financial  or  strategic  reasons  the  premises 
had  to  be  sold,  internal  walls  could  easily  be  reinstated  and  the 
congregation  recover  its  assets  or  extinguish  its  debts.36  This  concept 
was  ideally  suited  to  new  churches  in  the  fluid  situation  of  the  early 
1800s  where  the  work  of  evangelism  conducted  by  the  SPGH  and  the 
uncertain  influx  of  converts  promised  little  in  the  way  of  permanence. 

The  1809  altercation  over  the  financing  of  premises  drew  its 
strength  from  the  fear  felt  by  Robert  Haldane  that  his  money  had  been 
tied  up  in  specific  buildings  inhabited  by  groups  of  converts  that  were 
increasingly  losing  their  missionary  momentum.  He  wished  to  re- 
deploy his  resources  to  greater  effect.  Ewing,  himself  a strong 
character,  who  in  growing  alienation  saw  his  former  sponsor  as 
wielding  untoward  influence  through  financial  control,  increasingly 
came  to  regard  that  relationship  as  malevolent.  Given  these  feelings  it 
was  easy  for  the  unsympathetic  anonymous  satirist  to  represent  the 
Haldanes’  change  of  views  over  baptism  in  1808  as  little  more  than  a 
cynical  method  of  dispossessing  dependent  congregations.37 

Any  prosperity  the  Tabernacle  Connexion  might  have  enjoyed  was 
eroded  by  the  tensions  that  developed  between  strong  and  critical 
personalities.  In  a situation  where  existing  norms  of  ecclesiastical 
government  had  been  discarded  it  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that 
problems  would  arise.  Although  each  of  the  principal  architects 
assumed  that  the  blueprint  for  rebuilding  purposes  was  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  New  Testament,  some  were  more  literal  in  their  use  of 
scripture  than  others. 


H MM,  4 (1799),  f 1 93]- 1 99  & plans. 

^ MM,  6 (1801),  478. 

Hypocrisy  Detected,  98- 1 03. 
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As  early  as  1802  James  Haldane  had  enunciated  a principle  that 
disturbed  his  more  conservative  associates.  Speaking  of  a church 
guided  only  by  scripture  he  had  admitted:  “our  practice  subjects  us  to 
what  some  will  deem  an  inconvenience.  It  obliges  us  avowedly  to 
follow  the  word  of  God,  wherever  it  may  lead  us;  and  doubtless  this 
may  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  fickleness,  inconsistency,  and  not 
knowing  to-day  what  views  we  may  adopt  to-morrow”.38  To  leaders 
like  Ewing  and  Aikman,  let  alone  critics  outside  the  connexion,  these 
words  must  have  appeared  prophetic  as  Haldane  began  to  experiment 
with  leadership  and  discipline,  and  to  implement  new  patterns  of 
worship.  In  1808  those  more  deeply  impressed  with  traditional  ideas  of 
structure  and  leadership  withdrew  from  the  connexion,  vociferously 
expressing  their  disapproval  of  the  way  things  were  developing.  For 
them  the  disposition  to  experiment  had  led  unambiguously  to  the  point 
of  structural  failure.39  For  unsympathetic  onlookers  Hypocrisy  Detected 
said  all  that  was  required,  as  the  figure  of  James  Haldane  was  made  to 
utter  the  final,  ironical  and  unwitting  self-condemnation: 

Of  perfect  unity  to  talk  is  wrong, 

New  lights  illume  us  as  we  jog  along: 

The  humble  sinner  holding  on  his  way, 

Is  taught  to  laugh  at  things  of  yesterday. 

Are  we  to  guard  the  rags  that  blind  the  soul? 

Let  Scripture  freedom  reign  without  controul.40 


38  J.A.  Haldane,  The  Obligation  of  Christian  Churches  to  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper 
every  Lord’s  Day  (Edinburgh,  1802),  [3]. 

39  The  collapse  of  the  Tabernacle  Connexion  in  1 808  by  no  means  marked  the  demise 
of  Scottish  Independency  but  rather,  as  the  title  suggests,  merely  the  difficult 
circumstances  of  its  emergence.  One  of  the  legacies  of  the  Haldane  movement  was  the 
impetus  given  to  the  formation  of  both  the  modem  Congregational  and  Baptist 
denominations.  In  1812,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Tabernacle  congregations,  Ewing  and  a 
group  of  fellow  ministers  created  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  with  55 
constituent  churches.  Though  its  Baptist  counterpart  dates  from  a much  later  period,  the 
recently  published  history  of  Baptists  in  Scotland  suggests  that  the  majority  of  the  23 
churches  dating  their  origins  to  the  years  1808-10  stemmed  from  the  break-up  of  the 
Tabernacle  Connexion. 

40  Hypocrisy  Detected,  82-3. 
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